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spirit' had been manifested both by the regulars and the militia;
and he added : c I have every reason to believe that if a landing
had taken place, the latter would have displayed the utmost
fidelity.3 The Antrim and Down regiments, which had been
suspected, seemed unanimously loyal, and the population, where-
ever the troops passed, showed the best dispositions. ' The roads,
which in parts had been rendered impassable by the snow, were
cleared by the peasantry. The poor people often shared their
potatoes with them [the troops], and dressed their meat with-
out demanding payment, of which there was a very particular
instance in the town of Banagher, where no gentleman or prin-
cipal farmer resides to set them the example. At Carlow a con-
siderable subscription was made for the troops as they passed,
and at Limerick and Cork every exertion was used to facilitate
the carriage of artillery and baggage by premiums to the carmen ;
and in the town of Galway, which for a short time was left with
a very inadequate garrison, the zeal and ardour of the inhabitants
and yeomanry was peculiarly manifested. ... In short, the
good disposition of the people through the South and West
was so prevalent, that I have no doubt, had the enemy landed,
their hopes of assistance from the inhabitants would have been
totally disappointed. From the armed yeomanry, Government
derived the most honourable assistance. Noblemen and gentle-
men of the first property vied in exerting themselves at the head
of their corps. Much of the express and escort duty was per-
formed by them. In Cork, Limerick, and Galway, they took the
duty of the garrisons. Lord Shannon informs me that men of
3,OOOL to 4,OOOL a year were employed in escorting baggage and
carrying expresses. Mr. John La Touche, who was a private in
his son's corps, rode twenty-five miles, in one of the severest
nights, with an express. . . . The merchants of Dublin, many of
them of the first eminence, marched sixteen miles with a convoy of
arms to the North. . . . The appearance of this metropolis has
been highly meritorious,' and it has been found possible 'greatly
to reduce the garrison with perfect safety to the town. The
number of yeomanry fully appointed and disciplined in Dublin
exceeds 2,000, above 400 of whom are horse. The whole
number of corps approved by Government amounts to 44(X exclu-
sive of the Dublin corps. The gross number is nearly 20,000.